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- The Simon Commission Report 


The Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, com- 
monly called the Simon Commission, is the result of two 
anda half years of investigation on the part of Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues, who were appointed in accord- 
ae with a provision in the Government of India Act of 
1919, which called for an inquiry into the working of the 
reforms instituted pursuant to the Montagu-Chelmsford 
port. The Act provided that the Commission should 
» Bteport as to whether and to what extent it is desirable 


toestablish the principle of responsible government or to — 


extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible gov- 
j@emment then existing. . . .” 

The first volume, which is devoted to a survey of con- 

ions, makes clear the complexity of the problem. 

British India, which covers an area of 1,041,000 square 
miles and with which the report is most concerned, has a 
population of about 246,498,000, speaking 220 languages. 
Oily about 2,500,000 are literate in English. (These 
igures are based on the 1921 census.) The lack of a 
ommon language is a major difficulty in the organiza- 
tion of government. Added to this is the problem of re- 
ligious divisions. These are Hindu and Moslem. The 
formet are divided into many castes, all of whom are rep- 
tented politically under three divisions: Hindu, De- 
ptessed Classes, and Sikhs (reformed Hindus, not recog- 
nizing Brahmanical rule). Indian Christians and 
Europeans have separate representation. 

The Native States, covering an area of 701,000 square 
miles, are not under British rule but have treaty arrange- 
ments with the British government. Their separation is 
plitical: geographically they are scattered among the 
provinces of British India. The population of these states 
870,192,000 and is predominantly Hindu in religion. 

The Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 brought about 
pomle progress over any previous régime by abandoning 
me official majority in the provincial legislative councils 
im enlarging them. Most of the added members (50 in 

t provinces and 30 in the smaller) were elected 
groups of local authorities, large landholders, trade as- 
Meiations or universities. It was then that the Moham- 

medans were given special representation, chosen by a 

patate Moslem electorate. 

Indian Legislative Council was reconstructed and 
mlatged by this plan, also, but the executive retained con- 
tol of the legislative functions, so that up to the time of 

my Montagu-Chelmsford reforms the government had 
highly centralized. The Governor-General had the 
Pwer to “overrule his council in matters which in his 


Migment vitally affected the safety or tranquillity of | 


British possessions in India. . . .” Up to the year 
1921 the Governor-General was, in British India, supreme 
in his authority. Characterizing the régime following 
1909, and prior to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 
1919, the present Report says: 

“Nothing illustrated more clearly the over-riding unity 
of the center and the subordination of the provinces to it 
than the arrangements between them as to finance. All 
the revenues of British India are vested in the Crown, and 
although there were in course of time evolved quasi- 
permanent financial settlements between the central and 
provincial governments based upon the supposed ‘needs’ 
of the respective provinces, and carried out by dividing 
certain heads of revenue in arranged proportions, pro- 
vincial expenditure, provincial taxation, and provincial 
borrowing were all subject to central control, and the 
spending powers of provincial governments could be exer- 
cised only subject to elaborate and voluminous codes of 
instructions issued by the Government of India. ; 
Add to this that it was the practice to control all legisla- 
tive action in provincial councils by means of ‘instruction,’ 
and it becomes clear that, whether from the administrative, 
the financial, or the legislative point of view, the concen- 
tration of authority at the center was a cardinal feature 
of the pre-Reform constitution. This was one of the 
features which Parliament in 1919 set itself to modify.” 
When E. S. Montagu said that the policy of the govern- 
ment was “the gradual development of self-governing in- 
stitutions with a view to the progressive realization of re- 
sponsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire,” his statement was one of great historical 
importance. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
counted the financial arrangement a serious obstacle to the 
enfranchisement of the provinces. Since these men were 
charged with directing the development of self-governing 
institutions their reforms were drawn up with this aim in 
mind. Although the recommendations of their report 
were not adopted in their entirety most of them were en- 
acted into law and became known as the Government of 
India Act. It provided for control of local affairs by 
popular consent, and for a gradual withdrawal of control 
by Parliament and the Secretary of State over the Gov- 
ernment of India and the provincial governments as soon 
as conditions would permit. There was to be greater 
native representation in legislation. But the authors be- 
lieved that complete responsibility could not be given im- 
mediately, since many of the elected representatives would 
be inexperienced. The constitution as finally drawn up 
provided for a division of executive powers in the prov- 
inces, which is known as “dyarchy.” 
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Under this scheme those subjects which had been 
classed as provincial were divided into “transferred sub- 
jects” and “reserved subjects.” The former were re- 
moved from purely official administration and placed 
under the control of ministers chosen from the provincial 
legislative council and responsible to it. With respect to 
“reserved subjects” the Governor remained supreme. 

“The scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report,” 
says the present Report, “was, therefore, that in each 
province the executive government should consist of two 
parts. One part would comprise the head of the prov- 
ince (now to be known in all provinces as governor) and 
his executive council—the latter composed in practice of 
an Indian non-official element, as well as of a British 
official element. The governor in council would have 
charge of the reserved subjects. The other part of the 
government was to consist of ministers chosen by the 
governor from the elected members of the provincial 
legislative council ; to them were to be committed the port- 
folios dealing with transferred subjects, and on these 
subjects the ministers together with the governor would 
form the administration. The Report explained that it 
was not the intention that the governor should from the 
beginning and in all cases occupy the position of a purely 
constitutional governor who is bound to accept the decision 
of his ministers. He was not to overrule them in every 
case when his judgment differed from theirs, but he was 
to ‘refuse assent when the consequences of acquiescence 
would clearly be serious,’ and ‘not to accept without hesi- 
tation and discussion proposals which are clearly seen to 
be the result of inexperience.’ The position of ministers, 
therefore, is that they are members of the executive gov- 
ernment, but not members of the executive council.” The 
“reserved” subjects include land revenue, law and order, 
and are administered by the executive council. The 
“transferred” subjects include education, public health, 
agriculture, etc. 

The governor, executive council, and ministers of the 
provinces are responsible to the Government of India 
which, besides its supervisory function, deals directly with 
. such matters as foreign relations, army, railroad, post 
office, etc. 

The present Report indicates clearly that this division 
of governmental functions in the provinces makes it im- 
possible to keep “the boundary lines of responsibility” 
clear and that indian men in public life are justified in 
asking for a change. The plan for dividing responsibility 
gives opportunity for the training of inexperienced min- 
isters, but it aiso has the fault of creating among the 


elected members of the legislature hostility to that part of 


the government which they cannot control—i.e., the re- 
served half. The Commission recommends that this 
dyarchy in the provincial governments be replaced by a 
unitary government in which the ministry is responsible 
for the whole range of provincial government. 

With regard to the question of defense the Commission 
reports that “at least for a very long time to come, it will 
be impossible for the army entrusted with the task of de- 
fending India to dispense with a very considerable British 
element, including in that term British troops of all arms, 
a considerable proportion of the regimental officers of the 
Indian army, and the British personnel in the higher com- 
mand.” 

The cost is to be paid out of the céntral revenues by 
the Indian taxpayers. “As regards the purposes for which 
the army in India is maintained, we have been at pains to 
procure information from the best sources and to test it 
in every way that was open to us. The objects for which 


the army in India exists are the defense of India againgil™ Re; 
external aggression and the maintenance of internaf/ port s 
order.” : tthe 

Proportional representation is not new in India 
the system has operated without difficulty. The Legisl. & chara 
tive Assembly now has a membership of 145. The pro consti 
posal put forward in the Commission’s Report is that this & evils. 
should be superseded by a federal assembly of between B limite 
250 and 280. Representation is discussed at length in th ¥ almos 
Report and after considering the very complicated prob. g to cot 
lems which the different communities offer the Commission only 
arrived at an approximate probable division of the as @ sider 
sembly, as follows: “Non-Mohammedans, other than De if so 
pressed Classes, just over 50 per cent; Depressed Classes, much 
10 per cent; Sikhs, 2 per cent; Mohammedans, 30 per we w 
cent; Indian Christians, 1 per cent; Anglo-Indians, nil far as 
and Europeans, 5 per cent.” devel 

The most common qualification for the franchise is a J form 
property one. The proportion of voters is 2.8 per cent divers 
in the provinces, and the Report recommends that it be ff of pr: 
extended to embrace about 20 per cent of the adult popu § quirec 
lation, to include married women and widows, and to in from 
troduce an additional qualification based on education. jf consti 

The members of the federal assembly would be elected  ultime 
by the provincial legislative councils, on a proportional length 
basis, and would serve for five years. They now sere | The 
three years. This presupposes a five-yearly election until 
schedule. By the use of proportional representation al § missic 
important minorities will be protected and communal rep § federe 
resentation in the assembly will disappear. group 


The Indian Statutory Commission recommends the re 
tention of the Council of State, which is composed of 
members, 33 elected and the remainder nominated by t 
Governor-General. This council has had a five-year te 
and the suggestion is that this be extended to seven yeaft 
The Council of State would correspond to the Senate in 
the United States and the federal assembly to the Hous 
of Representatives, the whole to be known as the Centrd 
Legislature. 

The members of the Executive Council are now a 
pointed under the advice of the Secretary of State, guidel 
by the Governor-General. The change recommended 8 
that the selection should rest wholly with the Governor 
General. 

The Governor-General would continue to be not omy 
the representative of the Crown but to be the “actual al 
active head of the government.” It is recommended thd 
he be given statutory power to act in opposition to his 
ministers in five matters: ; 

“(1) In order to preserve the safety and tranquilliy 


of the province; or As 
“(2) In order to prevent serious prejudice to one ogy brief 
more sections of the community as compared with recom 
sections. The ( 
“(3) To secure the due fulfilment of any liability olf of Ga 
government in respect of items of expenditure not subjet Pre 
to the vote of the legislature. ey ost | 
“(4) To secure the carrying out of any order receivtlf table 
by the provincial government from the Government off tends 
India or the Secretary of State. and pr 
“(5) To carry out any duties which may be statutonly a rapi 
imposed on the Governor personally, such as duties # The 
connection with some service questions and responsibilifgg ¢ ur 
for backward tracts.” in the 


The Commission recommends the separation of Bumggafir Ju 
from India on the basis of its geographical isolation ayy? 
lack of racial affinity. These specific recommendatio® 
refer, therefore, only to the eight major provinces. 
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Regarding the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms the Re- 
rt says: ‘Whatever may have been the merits or defects 
the constitution proposed as the result of the Montagu- 
elmsford Report, the time limit of ten years gave it the 
character of a makeshift affair, and the working of a 
constitution under a time limit inevitably breeds certain 
evils. . One essential and inevitable defect of a 
limited and temporary scheme was that it should be 
almost completely rigid. The Act of 1919 necessarily had 
to contain a number of detailed provisions which could 
only be altered by an amending statute. We con- 
sider that this inelasticity has been a great disadvantage 
in so large a country as India, where province differs so 
much from province. The first principle which 
we would lay down.is that the new constitution should, as 
far as possible, contain within itself provision for its own 
development. It should not lay down too rigid and uni- 
form a plan, but should allow for natural growth and 
diversity. Constitutional progress should be the outcome 
of practical experience. Where further legislation is re- 
quired, it should result from the needs of the time, not 
from the arbitrary demands of a fixed time-table. The 
constitution, while contemplating and conforming to an 
ultimate objective, should not attempt to lay down the 
length or the number of the stages of the journey.” 
‘The form of the constitution cannot actually be decided 
until after the Round Table Conference. But the Com- 
mission. strongly recommends a reorganization on a 
federal basis which would allow individual states or 
groups of states to become a part of the federation as soon 
as they wish to do so. A tendency toward centralization 
of government is observed in most existing political feder- 
tions. In British India, the government is for the most 


still a highly centralized government and a new con-— 


g stitution of the proposed sort would decentralize the gov- 


emment, at least for the immediate future. Still further 
reason for not formulating a detailed constitution at this 
time is the fact that its ultimate form must depend on 
the action of the several states. The constituent parts 
from which the federation is to be built offer a difficulty 
of first importance. Whereas federation ordinarily im- 
plies a number of states already possessing political con- 
siousness, the administrative areas in India have not been 
formed with a view to becoming self-governing units 
within a federation. They are, according to this report, 
too heavily populated and extensive “to allow of the easy 
working of the machinery of representative government 
ona reasonably extensive franchise.” And so, in spite of 
the difficulties which a change in boundaries would involve, 
a change is recommended. 

As for the Nationalist movement, the Report gives a 
brief historical account of it in the first volume; in the 
recommendations it is mentioned in the last paragraph. 

Commission does not deal with the recent campaign 
of Gandhi and his followers. 

Press comment in England has been favorable for ‘the 
Most part. The London Daily Herald (Labor), one no- 
table exception, expresses the opinion that the Report 
tends toward stabilizing indefinitely the final authority 
and power of the present system instead of preparing for 
a rapid transformation. 

€ Indian press is divided. Nationalist newspapers 

are uniformly hostile, and liberal leaders are disappointed 
im the Report. The Indian Social Reformer (Bombay) 
Ot June 14 says: “The Commission has said much in the 
a about the environs, the outer walls, the verandas, 
€ windows and the neighborhood, but it has not found 

to unlock its doors, and it has, therefore, acquired 
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no knowledge of the inner contents of the problem. . . . 
The survey, in fact, is an elaborate presentation of the 
surface facts of Indian life and history, which the Com- 
mission has taken to be the whole of it in all its depth 
and fulness.” Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri says that since 
defense is, according to the recommendations, to outlast 
a self-governing India, the army, “while defending her 
externally will likewise be a means of controlling her. 
. . .” Moslem opinion with a few exceptions is 
favorable. 

The comment in the American daily press is friendly to 
the Report but the liberal papers deplore the fact that the 
followers of Gandhi and the Indian struggle for inde- 
pendence are given so little consideration. 


United Europe—A French View 


Early in May M. Briand, French foreign minister, sent 
a “memorandum on the organization of a federal Euro- 
pean union” to all the European members of the League 
of Nations. This proposal has aroused wide interest, par- 
ticularly in Europe. The replies of the different govern- 
ments and expressions of press opinion are discussed from 
the French point of view by Gabriel Hanotaux in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) for August 15, The 
following is a summary based on a translation made by a 
member of the staff. 

Twenty years ago such a scheme would have been con- 
sidered a “mere Utopia,” yet it may soon be a reality since 
the European situation demands action. Europe now 
finds itself in need of an organization which will unite 
the forces which together might avert the present danger 
and might realize “the supreme desire of the belligerent 
countries of the great war to fight for the last time and 
to found European peace and unity on real, studied, prac- 
tical bases.” 

The League of Nations has rendered a real service but 
it failed in its chief purpose when the United States, 
Russia and Turkey remained outside. “After ten years 
it has not found the way to make its own authority binding 
while bringing security to the peoples by the establishment 
of certain guaranties and sanctions.” Public opinion is, 
however, favorable to it and “its most powerful weapon 
over peoples and governments is still public opinion.” But 
public opinion is not satisfied with the League. Its frame- 
work is too large to be adapted easily to “the petty dis- 
cussions of international life in limited spaces; its interest 
is world wide.” Furthermore, as long as certain countries 
remain in their “splendid isolation” there are certain 
questions which the League cannot handle. “The non- 
Europeans have at Geneva and in the other capitals where 
conferences are held ‘observers’ and this form of watchful 
abstention is painful, almost wounding.” Europe then 
must solve her problems without aid from these countries 
to which “it has taught religion, morals, the standards of 
beauty and integrity, the science and even this ‘finance’ 
of which they are so proud.” 

The Briand proposal is suggested as a step toward the 
solution of these problems. The proposal is justified, in 
the words of the preamble of the memorandum, by “the 
very definite sentiment concerning a collective responsi- 
bility in the face of the danger which menaces European 
peace, politically, economically and socially, because of the 
lack of coordination in the general European economy.” 
Since certain questions interest Europe only, these should 
be considered only by European nations. However, par- 


ticipation in the discussion of such questions should be 


limited to members of the League and should be held at 
Geneva within the framework of the League. 
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- The French press has divided on party lines depending 
on its attitude toward M. Briand. The conservative and 
bourgeois newspapers are “disdainful, rather ironical and 
opposed” while the “left” newspapers are “convinced be- 
cause easy to convince.” The socialist press finds a rela- 
tionship with the claims of the labor internationals but 
“ ‘the eye of Moscow’ prevents too hearty approval.” The 
“radical” press considers it as a return to the famous 
Geneva protocol of 1924. The more nervous section of 
the press sees too many dangers to accept the proposal, 
yet does not really oppose it. 

In England, at first, press opinion was hostile. M. 
Briand was looking for “the resurrection of Napoleonic 
hegemony on the Continent.” English doubts, however, 
are concerned chiefly with questions of the Empire and 
the attitude of the United States, 

The German press, also, cried out against “French 
hegemony” at first. In general, the German papers have 
divided along party lines. Those supporting “the govern- 
ment of yesterday” are inclined to approve the proposal 
with reservations. The Nationalist papers oppose it 
rudely and irresponsibly. German opinion seems to be 
midway between the Berliner Tageblatt, which inquires 
whether M. Briand wishes to stabilize the “actual situa- 
tion with the inequality of armaments, the non-realization 
of the Covenant of the League, with its impossible politi- 
cal and economic frontiers,’ and the Véssische Zeitung, 
which says that Germany now has an excellent opportunity 
to accomplish what has been impossible hitherto. “Not 
only our eastern frontier, union with Austria and the fate 
of our minorities are at stake, but the frontiers and the 
minorities of all the European countries. We must learn 
not to speak solely for ourselves.” But certain modifica- 
tions must also be considered. In general, the German 
comments reveal a confusion of ideas: a sense of the pos- 
sibility of diplomatic advantage and wider economic oppor- 
tunity, and a fear of decisive responsibility. 

The Italian press is greatly influenced by its delicate 
relations with the Fascist government. While not definitely 
hostile, it points out the weak points in the plan: the ab- 
sence of Turkey and Russia from the proposed federa- 
tion, the difficulty over minorities and certain weaknesses 
in the Versailles Treaty. The smaller countries are greatly 
influenced by Germany and England. Some fear that 
their commerce will be absorbed by the stronger coun- 
tries; others raise the question of hegemony. The ma- 
jority insist that the new plan must work within the 
League of Nations. Others are concerned with the ques- 
tions of colonies and relations with the United States. 

M. Hanotaux finds, then, that, in general, public 
opinion approves the principle and turns his attention to 
methods of procedure and details. “The matter has been 
taken seriously and it seems that M. Briand will find strong 
support all over the world.” 

In general, newspaper opinion has been inspired by the 
attitudes of governments. The several countries have 
accepted the invitation to discuss the question. England 
is, of course, concerned about the dominions. The British 
reply amounts to “Wait and see.” If success seems prob- 
able “England will certainly not refuse to enter if only to 
know what may happen.” The German reply is, perhaps, 
even more important than the British. It presents the 
German complaints about the general. European structure, 
demands the inclusion of Russia and Turkey, urges the 
problem of minorities, but finally recognizes the economic 
advantages of federation. It accepts the invitation “pro- 
vided economics dominate politics.” 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


The Italian reply is “obscure enough and strained" 
with demands much like those of Germany. The m 
jority of other countries are frankly favorable, thoug 
some accept the proposal hesitatingly. Holland, partic 
larly, is uncertain about placing a new organization, “te 
gional, yet in certain respects universal,” side by side with 
the League of Nations, about the adjustment of the pro} 
lems created by colonial interests and, finally, about ty 
subordination of economic questions to politics, 

Czechoslovakia recognizes that organized European o 
operation must be developed gradually and with greg 
care. She believes, further, that “since this organization 
will be instituted to promote cooperation among all th 
states of the world, there will be a place for Europea 
states with important interests outside Europe . , 
and that the projected European union can in no way kk 
directed against any other state or group of non-European 
states.” 


M. Hanotaux concludes that France has now give 


striking proof of her desire for peace. Her objection 
are, however, already very familiar. If the theory off ovet 
European union is once accepted it should be advanced by proj 
free discussion of the problems involved. Other seriowym dela 
questions are the possibility of a double authority in teg™ Cou 
new organization and the League, and the problems of evid 
colonial status and of relations with America. M. Brin T 
will have to work out solutions for these problems, tim bein 
necessary steps in the development of the organizatiogm 192( 
and many other points. Concessions will be necessary ingy to ti 
order to win Britain’s adhesion, since without it Europemji the 
organization would be impossible. The essence of thi Cubs 
scheme is to provide first security, then political orde,gg It 


and finally economic union; the latter is “the final obje 
tive,” for otherwise there may be a period of gener 
confusion such as the Thirty Years’ War caused. With 
out political security that economic stabilization is impo 
sible; without economic stabilization life itself is imps 
sible. Since European union must be reached some t 
it might better come at once. “Peace, security, ord 
bringing benefits equally shared will be the precious rest 
of an agreement made strong by common interests.” 


The question of the Briand proposal for a federalit 
of European states was brought up early in the discussi 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations in Septem 
There, the disagreement between the French and Britis 
points of view became even more apparent. The Fret 
proposals call for political security first, then for theo 


sideration of economic questions. Arthur Henders Nc 
British Foreign Minister, declared that Great Britain baggy fsen 
lieved disarmament should be the first step in the furtegg Stack 
development of international cooperation. He urged thaggy Teser 
the Briand proposal should be subjected to further Worl 
by the League to make certain that the plan is “whdlgg ty 
consistent with the international obligations of the Leaf Leag 
of Nations and that the plan will facilitate the disarm of si 
ment policy of the Assembly” (New York Times, % might 
tember 12). After discussion the question was refentt the U 
to a committee of the League which is to report to# Leag 
Assembly next year. M. Briand has been appoitil pa 
chairman of this committee and Sir Eric Drummomggo! te 
secretary. to fin 

Readers who wish further information about the} sag 


posed federation are referred to The Briand Project 
European Union, by William T. Stone. Foreign Poll 
Association, Information Service, September 17 (18 
41st Street, New York City), 25 cents. 
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